CHAPTER    VIII

PROSE  AND  VERSE;   DIS-
COURSE  AND  POETRY

THERE is nothing so wearisome as to kill the dead; yet that
unpleasant task is at times forced upon us. MoHere's
Would-be Gentleman was properly taught by his master
of philosophy that "whatever is not verse is prose, and what-
ever is not prose is verse/5 and thus discovered with amazement
that he had been talking prose all his life without knowing it,
But, if this elementary distinction has long been perfectly clear,
another truism seemed to be no less firmly established: to wit,
that verse and poetry are by no means synonymous; and that
the two, although they are frequently associated, may have a
separate existence.

That verse is not poetry could be demonstrated by a wealth
of ludicrous examples* We prefer to quote only two faultless
lines by a faultless poet, Lord Tennyson:

I waited for the train at Coventry *
and:

Fifty years of ever-broadening Commerce!2

That prose can attain the loftiest summits of poetry is proved
in no less palpable fashion by the English Bible, from the
majesty of Genesis to the formidable imagery of the Afoc&~
lyfse. Yet there are teachers and critics at the present time who
still refuse to recognize poetry except in metrical form. This

1  "Godiva."

2 "On the Jubilee of Queen Victoria."